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Despite the fact that systemic changes to the status quo, in this case the compulsory public 
education system, were not nearly as widespread across Canada or North America as was 
thought of during this decade, this was a decade that was ripe for change and did indeed 
experience many education reforms. Many aspects of society were converging where the voices 
for change gained momentum and had more “airtime.” Those part of the Freedom of Rights 
movement, artists, authors, academia, politicians, educationists, and social critics were all 
speaking from a more liberal or “left” platform with the intention of bringing more social justice 
to their worlds. Canada of course, was not without its voices and activists fighting for social 
justice. At the time when Ivan Illich, John Holt, Paolo Freire, A.S. Neill, Maria Montessori, and 
Lord Baden Powell to name a few, were espousing more libertarian views about how to educate 
our youth, here in Canada there were a few significant voices and many —unnamedl voices (like 
those of educators and parents) who affected change in their own right and in their own 
communities. Pedagogy, methodology, curriculum, discipline and classroom management were 
moving from an authoritarian approach to the “child-centred” perspective and there was a 
dynamic focus for most involved to create “community schooling.” For many communities this 
focus saw parents, educators, students and administrations all working together and for many 
groups, with the intention of creating independent, alternative or free schools. When these 
schools were created they gave parents a stronger voice and sometimes positions of decision 
making on community school boards. 


Satu Repo. 


During the 1960s and the 1970s, Satu Repo, an academic from Toronto, Ontario (now since 
retired having spent 17 years with the Atkinson School of Social Studies at York University) 
edited a periodical called This Magazine is About Schools. This Canadian homegrown 
publication highlighted grass root initiatives where those involved aimed to start their own 
alternative schools as well as offering direct accounts from educators working in the field who 
were disgruntled with the public system among other —alternativel education topics. The 
magazine was published during an era of change and defiance to the social and political forces of 
the time and demonstrates that in the Canadian context there were people who were not happy 
with the status quo and were seeking different ways of conducting education. 


In a telephone conversation with Satu, she related that along with Bob Davis and George Martel, 
this triad was the intellectual backbone of This Magazine is About Schools and that much to their 
amazement the magazine was very well received both in Canada and the United States by some 


very influential and well respected readership (December 11, 2008). Satu spoke to me about their 
major influences at this time as being A.S. Neill and his ideas in Summerhill, the Hall-Dennis 
report of 1968 and to a lesser degree but still important was the work being done locally at 
Warrendale, a treatment centre for emotionally disturbed children, in Toronto. Repo relates that 
they were buoyed by the social, cultural and political climate of the time. “This was a time of 
optimism. We worried about what we would do with our abundant leisure time with all of the 
new technologies coming. The economy was optimistic and there seemed to be an abundance”, 
(S. Repo, personal communication, December 11, 2008). Satu also relates how the Hall-Dennis 
report of 1968 was extremely important in reforming how education was to be conducted in our 
public schools. This report offered 258 recommendations many of which denounced the 
regimentation and authoritarian nature of Ontarian schools and teaching. The report emphasized 
a shift to more libertarian, child-centred pedagogies and curricula. In her book, Zhis Book is 
About Schools published in 1970, which is a compilation of selected articles first found in the 
periodical This Magazine is About Schools, Satu speaks about fellow colleagues and their shared 
dreams of system wide reform. In the Foreword of her book (1970), Repo recalls, “How do you 
change things? For years a group of us in Toronto had been arguing about this in our communal 
living rooms and in local taverns.” 


This Magazine is About Schools represents a resource that is a historical slice of radical thinking 
in the Canadian education context and sadly, one of the very few. Such writings and collections 
from Canada at this time or even from today are scarce. Satu writes in 1970 that when Bob Davis 
a Canadian high school teacher quit his job to start this magazine those involved agreed that in a 
journal of education there needed to be an analysis of the present state of schooling in Canada 
along with the frank editorials from the authors about what they felt was wrong with the present 
system. Satu asks the question about what makes such people try to reform such a staid and 
staunchly entrenched system or to branch off on their own and begin small free schools. She 
answers the question as many other authors and past and present anarchists have done, “because 
they feel pretty strongly that meaningful learning will only take place in an atmosphere of 
freedom” (xii). Satu also relates in her Foreword that almost all of her contemporaries were 
reading and were greatly influenced by A.S. Neill. and as Jerry Mintz, prolific writer, speaker 
and founder of AERO the Alternative Education Revolution Organization in September, 2007 so 
matter of fact told me during a telephone conversation, “Everything [came] from Neill.” 


“Many of the contributors to This Magazine is About Schools, like Paul Goodman and Edgar 
Friedenberg were very well respected individuals in their respective fields but mainstream media 
would not publish their works as they were thought to be too radical” (Repo, personal 
communication, December 11, 2008). 


What is entrancing about Repo is that she comes across as a realist. In our telephone 
conversation she dissected both sides of the free-schooling movement and understood clearly 


that the entrenched public school system was not going to be dissembled. She articulated that 
many free-schools were only briefly successful due to many reasons even beyond a lack of funds 
or adequate learning spaces. Many fell due to inability to remain true to their own philosophical 
ideals which were the impetus behind their very existence in the first place. Many of these 
schools simply began to look and feel more autocratic and mirror what was happening in the 
public system. What Repo comes to conclude is that change can only come in small pieces and 
occurs only in the present moment and like the contemporary academic Matt Hern of Vancouver 
asks, “What can I do right now?’’(Hern, 2003, xv). When I asked Satu in her experience, when 
she understood this social, cultural and political climate of liberal optimism of the 1960s and 
1970s to have changed, she replied “...with the economic crisis or depression of the 1980s and 
the change to a different political regime and with the inception of N.A.F.T.A. (North American 
Free Trade Agreement) in the early 1990s.” Repo suggests that there was a shift to uniformity 
and conformity and standardization in the schools. This shift would see more top-down 
interventions and would be much more oppressive to idealistic educators. When I said, “Yes, and 
we are still reeling from it,” Satu laughed and replied, “Not reeling from it, we are still in it” 
(personal communication, December 11, 2008). 


Edgar Friedenberg. 


What we have increasingly lost is our social right to do our own thing with our own kind 
of people. Society‘s institutions are there to stamp it out. The result is that new forms of 
personal experience have come in from areas that are not legitimized. If they were 
legitimate, they would be seized and democratized. (Friedenberg in Repo, 1970, p. 403) 


In his book, Zhe Vanishing Adolescent (1960), Edgar Friedenberg looks at compulsory schooling 
through the sociologist‘s lens; a broad viewpoint, emphasizing the social and cultural 
implications of such mandated education. As mentioned earlier, Satu Repo names Edgar 
Friedenberg as an influential, well-known and respected (depending on what side of the fence 
you sit) sociologist who had a lot to say about the education system in the United States and 
Canada. As editor of the successful magazine, This Magazine is About Schools from the 1960s, 
Repo mentions that authors and scholars like Friedenberg were often marginalized and had to 
find more experimental or radical publishers to print their works. An American scholar working 
at Dalhousie University in the 1960s and 1970s, Friedenberg wrote about social evolution and 
how compulsory schooling was created to support present-day society. Friedenberg‘s voice 
during this time is interesting because he was working in Canadian society as an American and 
because he offered both an anthropological and sociological viewpoint. Friedenberg focused on 
the teenager, suggesting that society removed this group of society from mainstream adult 
society and placed them in ‘holding tanks’ or compulsory schools (this was also true of 
elementary children) and he suggested that this separation of youth from adults alienated these 
individuals and disconnected them from their most meaningful relationships; the relationships 


with their adult members of their families. This was to ‘teach’ youth how to behave, conform, 
what to learn, and then what to do with this ‘learned’ knowledge in a society waiting to employ 
them. Friedenberg found the public education process to be discriminatory and manipulative, 
forcing children to comply with the requirements of the adults who set the rules. Friedenberg 
discusses the nature of economic discrimination which schools aptly set out to do by making 
children believe that they are willfully attending school to obtain needed credentials which they 
will need to create earning potential when they are adults. Society has established the 
requirement of these credentials and only those who have obtained certain academic credentials 
will be able to navigate themselves through society’s economic strata. Obviously, Friedenberg 
was not in favour of compulsory schooling but admits in his book that the credential system, 
much like compulsory schooling, was so entrenched in society that there would be no 
dissembling such institutions. Friedenberg saw schools as performing four main functions: 
schools as organizations serving private corporations, as exploiters of children, as venues for 
controlling the masses and seeing people as victims and schools as social arrangers. 


Richard L. Goldfarb. 


I bring attention to this unknown Canadian author, on whom I could find no biographical 
information, because in 1970 he wrote a wonderful personal narrative recounting an evening 
event he attended at the New College at the University of Toronto in May, 1970. The article, 
“The Toronto Festival of Alternatives in Education: A Report” represents one of only a few 
primary accounts from this libertarian time in education in Toronto, Ontario and hence, is of 
measurable interest. What Goldfarb colourfully narrates, is an evening hosted by New College 
which was part of an entire festival of events on the alternatives in education. His account 
describes the evening where John Holt, Edgar Z. Friedenberg and Everett Reimer (proponent of 
deschooling and friend of social critic Ivan Illich) were the keynote speakers who were present to 
speak on alternative visions for education. Goldfarb‘s account is rich with text which weaves 
together the colours, sights, sounds, smells, rhythms and nuances of the sponsored event. For 
those of us in this new millennium who were not there, or maybe not even born yet, Goldfarb’s 
description of the evening matches what we have come to perceive about this decade: one of 
optimism, radicalism, social justice movements, and standing up to the “man,” all themes which 
come to mind. As all participants, (even the keynote speakers) of the evening sat cross-legged on 
the floor, the progression of the evening‘s discourse saw the keynote speakers present their 
theories on the state of public schooling and the audience responses. 


Goldfarb‘s take on Reimer‘s ideas was that Reimer saw the school as the state’s “chief 
instrument of social control” whose primary task along with a few other key roles was to 
indoctrinate students in social behaviour. Reimer did not believe that you could reform the 
present public school system because it would be illogical due to the fact that the state‘s interests 
and the student‘s interests are mutually exclusive. Reimer goes on to suggest that the system 


needs to be reformed into an independent learning system which echoes what Ivan Illich had said 
in Deschooling Society. No doubt Reimer was influenced by the theories of Illich. As Reimer 
was extolling the virtues of the abolition of mandatory schooling (and demanding it to be so) 
Friedenberg took the stage to refute such unlikely notions. Friedenberg has been quoted 
throughout his career and no wonder with accessible words such as these: The abolition of 
compulsory schooling “...is as unlikely as the abolition of prostitution; an institution in which so 
many people can count on getting screwed is not going to be abolished by a mandate of the 
people, especially by a mandate of the American people” (p. 6). Friedenberg appealed to the 
crowd to resign themselves to the fact that compulsory schooling was not going away and almost 
40 years later, Friedenberg is right, it is still here. If he were here today, Friedenberg in his 
tongue-in-cheek fashion might suggest ways to keep the prostitutes working but as in Holland he 
would probably support a legalized institution. In other words, the system is not going away 
anytime soon, so what will we do to change it? Something, the next speaker, John Holt and many 
subsequent critics of the mandatory system would not buy into as they would see acquiescence 
as death and as Holt came to conclude that reform was futile. Holt later on devoted all his energy 
to the homeschooling movement and became known as the father of homeschooling (even 
though it was a notion brought to him rather than the reverse). 


If there was a consensus between the three speakers, Goldfarb saw it in how the three regarded 
the classrooms of the 1960s and the 1970s. All three speakers thought the classrooms of the 
public schools lacked vitality, student autonomy and were rigid in design, curriculum and 
pedagogy and most importantly that the classrooms of the day were so far removed from the 
present social reality that it was the teacher‘s job to tell the truth to the student and point them in 
the direction of what the real human world looks like. Were there any answers? Reimer offered 
up a few scenarios of the likes of Ilich’s Deschooling Society (libraries for all, learning modules, 
and what Illich conceptualized in theory but what has actually come to pass, the Internet) but 
according to Goldfarb, Reimer like so many other reformists of the day didn‘t outline how the 
state should go about deconstructing this monolithic institution. In the end, Goldfarb chooses 
Holt’s words, “more choice, less fear” to become the unofficial slogan of the festival as he 
resigns himself to the fact that the freedom which he and so many of the students and the 
teachers of the day were yearning for would have to become a reformulation of “constraint as if 
it were freedom” (p. 10). 


What is interesting almost 40 years later, in my own cynicism of the futility of public school 
reform, is that there have been successful alternatives which are thriving today whether they be 
in the Canadian, American or International context. Yes, the abolition of the mandatory system 
did not occur as Friedenberg predicted but some very successful alternatives did come from this 
forceful movement and cry for change. Homeschooling proliferates and the number of those 
families choosing this option continues to grow in North America, BRAC in Bangladesh is an 
example of an alternative education or anti-poverty solution overcoming great odds and 


becoming a model of large-scale success, the Montessori Method movement and the proliferation 
of schools adopting this program (on all continents across the globe with the exception of the 
Antarctic) and the success of non-formal education models like the Scouting and Guiding 
movements to name only a few. What can we conclude from this? As Matt Hern says in his 
book, Field Day that it may not be so much about abolishing the present compulsory system but 
rather to chip away at its influence on children by offering a variety of alternatives not just one 
single alternative. The key is to allow for the proliferation of alternatives and the individual 
freedom to choose where you want your children to be schooled. 


Excerpted from: The Educative Practices of Public Alternative Educators Around Student 
Choice and Student Directed Learning in the Ontario Context, MA Thesis, 2009, pp. 34-41. 


